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Based on the findings of the Commit- 
tee on National Program Priorities in 
Teacher Education, this book provides 
the reader with invaluable insights and 
ideas for dramatically improving teacher 
education programs. 

Includes — 

• Recommendations for program plan- 
ning, training labs, instructional ma- 
terials, instructional development, 
and career development for master- 
level teachers and teacher trainers. 

• Sections that show the reader how 
to use various sources — the com- 
munity, government agencies, pro- 
fessional associations — to bring 
about effective teacher education 
reform. 

• Discussions of BEPD, NCERD, and 
basic guidelines for educational per- 
sonnel development programs. 
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PREFACE 



The Committee on National Program Priorities in Teacher 
Education was formed during March and April, 1971* The 
Committee included persons knowledgeable about the programs 
under consideration, as well as representatives from a large 
city school system and an urban teacher education institution. 

The procedures followed by the Committee included pre- 
paration and discussion of papers by Committee members, meet- 
ings to discuss papers with Task Force ' 72 and Bureau of 
Educational Personnel Development personnel, and the circula- 
tion of abstracts of Committee papers to external critics and 
individuals within the Office of Education. In addition, 
papers on special topics were commissioned for Committee 
consideration. 

One of the Committee's first tasks was the clarifica- 
tion of definitions of protocol materials, training materials, 
training complexes, performance-based certification, and the 
Models for Elementary Teacher Education. Although major 
papers had been prepared for BE PD and USOE on each of these 



M. Vere DeVault and H. Del Schalock, the Models for 
Elementary Teacher Education; Richard L. Turner, Protocol 
and Training Materials; Saul B. Cohen, Training Complexes; 
Charles Stewart, Detroit Public Schools; and Benjamin Rosner, 
City University of New York. 
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five proyrsms, the Committee prepared brief working descrip- 
tions which are presented in Appendix A. 

in an effort to define possible relationships among the 
five programs, and to present an integrated program for develop- 
ment in teacher education, Committee members prepared papers 
which were discussed at a series of meetings (March 23-24? 

April. 15? April 26—27? and June 1—2)* Revisions and additions 
were made by the authors based on Committee discussions* 

These papers appear as Chapters 3 through 8. 

Critical comments were solicited from a number of indi- 
viduals knowledgeable about and concerned with the problems 
of teacher education* This group of critics was assembled from 
names suggested by Committee members, as well as by BE PD 
staff* The individuals who commented on abstracts of the 
papers represented community groups, school administrators 
and teachers, critics of teacher education, associations for * 
professional groups in education, and university faculty and 
administrators — both in education and the liberal arts. 

These comments were used to guide individual members of 
the Committee in revising their proposals, and to provide a 
context within which to evaluate the recommendations of the 
Committee as a whole. The abstracts and a summary of the 
comments received are presented in Appendix D. 



Training Complexes: Ad Hoc National Advisory Committee 

on Training Complexes, Final R e port , Clark University: 
Training Complex Administrative Center, July 1, 1970. 

Protocol and Training Materials: Smith, B. Othanel. 

Teachers for the Real World * '.rash ing ton , D *C . : AACTE , 1 )G 9 . 

Models for Elementary Teacher Education: Burdin, J. , 

and Lanz illotti, K* (Eds,) A Reader f s Guide t o the Compre- 
hensive Models for preparing Elementary Teachers. ERIC* 
EDRS— ED 034 076, 1969, 353 pp. 

Performance-Based Certification and Teacher Education: 
Massanari, K. "Performance-Based Teacher Education: An 

Annotated Bibliography.” Inquiries to Dr. Karl Massanari, 
AACTE Associate Director, Suite 610, One Dupont Circle, 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 



The special papers commissioned by the Committee are 
presented in Appendices B and C. These papers dealt with 
the idea of educational special ty boards (Myron Lieberman) 
and the role of the disciplines in the training of teachers 
(Alan C. Purves) . 

The initial planning of the Committee's activities 
provided for the development of a cost analysis; however, 
time did not permit the anticipated analysis and, as a result, 
individual authors prepared some cost data. The main recommen- 
dations in the body of the report are accompanied by tentative 
cost estimates . 

The Committee wishes to express its appreciation for 
the assistance and encouragement given by William L. Smith, 
Acting Associate Commissioner of the Bureau of Educational 
Personnel Development; and to Don Davies, Acting Deputy 
Commissioner for Development? who initiated Task Force '72 
within BEPD and whose interest was critical to the establish- 
ment of the Committee and definition of its purpose. 

The helpful criticism of B. Othanel Smith and Donald 
Orlosky is also appreciated, as well as the comments 
received from the many individuals who read and reviewed 
the Committee program proposals. 

The Committee also wishes to acknowledge the services 
of staff members of Educational Testing Service who assisted 
the Committee by ensuring the competent administration of the 
project: Mrs. Peggy Bates, who initially coordinated the 

project? Mrs. Charlotte Farley, who was responsible for contract 
negotiation? and Mrs. Carol McKnighc, who was responsible 
for exercising fiscal control for the project and who served 
as liason between ETS and the Committee. 
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CHAPTER 1 



RATIONALE FOR COMPETENCY-BASED 
TEACHER EDUCATION AND CERTIFICATION 



This section of the report presents a number of ques- 
tions on the design of teacher education programs which arose 
during the course of Committee discussions. The answers to 
the questions provide a rationale for competency-based 
teacher education leading to the recommendations presented in 
the final section. 

1. What criteria can be used to assess the effectiveness of 
teacher education programs ? 

One of the most complex problems confronting teacher edu 
cation is the identification of criteria by which to assess 
the effectiveness of trainees and teacher training programs. 
This complexity derives in part from philosophic considera- 
tions about the appropriateness of specific criteria for ob- 
jectives of the teacher education program, and in part from 
technical issues bearing on the feasibility of collecting 
analyzing, and interpreting data pertinent to criteria of 
program effectiveness. 



The levels of criteria presented here are intended 
to make clear the points at which feedback to teacher 
education programs could be generated and the points at 
which performance-based certification could occur. 

These levels are applicable to all teacher education 
programs which are performance and data based, such as 
the Elementary Models, as well as those which are 
oriented toward pupil outcomes. 



LEVELS OF CRITERIA 



Richard L. Turner 
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Criterion Level 1 



At the highest level, the criterion against which 
teachers (or teaching) might be appraised consists of 
two parts. The first part is observation of the acts 
or behaviors in which the teacher engages in the class- 
room. The observations must be conducted with a set 
of instruments which permit classification of teacher 
behaviors in both the cognitive and affective domains. 
The second part is systematic analysis of the level of 
outcomes achieved by the teacher with the pupils he 
teaches. Outcomes in both the cognitive and affective 
domains must be included. Because of variation in the 
entry behaviors of students and variations in teaching 
contexts, the residual outcomes in pupil behavior (the 
terminal behaviors corrected for entry behaviors and 
moderating variables) should be used as the criterion 
measures. To be placed at Criterion Level 1, the 
above two-part appraisal of teacher performance must 
be conducted over a relatively long period of time, 
probably at least two years (on a time sampling basis), 
with both the observational and residual pupil behavior 
components assessed during each of the years. The 
reason for the two-year period is that both teacher and 
pupil behavior are open to some random fluctuation and 
care must be taken to obtain a sufficient sample of be- 
havior from both sources to assure fair conclusions .r 

There are two principal uses to be made of the 
data obtained at Criterion Level 1. First, if the data 
are obtained during the teacher* s first three years of 
teaching experience, they might be used to certify that 
the performance of the teacher is at a level to warrant 
relatively permanent certification. How permanent the 
certification might be depends on whether a cyclical 
pattern of certification (e.g., recertification once 
every ten years) becomes a socially acceptable policy, 
or whether life certification remains as the socially' 
acceptable policy. Second, if observational data on 
teachers as well as pupil performance data are included 
in the criterion, the relationships between the observed 
behavior of teachers and pupil performances can be util- 
ized as general feedback to teacher education programs. 
These relationships will indicate which types of teacher 
behavior are most likely to he influential in bringing 
about particular changes in pupil behavior. Teacher 
education programs would thus be able to increase the 
amount of confidence they have in intermediate perfor- 
mance criteria which involve only the actions of the 
teacher . 
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Criterion Level 2 



This criterion level is identical to Criterion Level 
1 except th?t a shorter performance period is involved. 
Some current thinking about performance-based certifi- 
cation, such as that in the Cornfield Model, 1 appears to 
assume a teacher performance period of one year or less, 
after which initial certification might be awarded. 
Although a performance criterion involving the latter 
period of time is at a high criterial level, it is suf- 
ficiently open to error attributable to fluctuations in 
teacher behavior, pupil behavior, and the teaching con- 
text that it inspires considerably less confidence than 
does criterion performance based on wider sampling over 
a longer period of time. 

Criterion Level 3 

This criterion level differs from Criterion Levels 
1 and 2 in that pupil performance data are eliminated 
from the criterion. Judgments about competence or pro- 
ficiency are thus based on the observable behaviors of 
the teacher rather than on the pupil outcomes associated 
with these behaviors. Nonetheless, this criterion level 
is still performance based in the sense that the teacher 
actually does engage in teaching and is gauged on the 
quality of his professional actions. How "good" or 
valid this criterion level is depends almost wholly on 
whether empirical relationships between teacher actions 
and pupil performance have been established through re- 
search or through data obtained by use of Criterion 
Levels 1 and 2. 

The degree of confidence in Criterion Level 3 lies 
in the upper intermediate range. This criterion . seems 
to yield sufficient confidence to be useful in the pro- 
visional certification of teachers. It is also highly 
useful in teacher education programs since one may 
observe teachers to determine explicitly whether they 
evidence the behaviors which a particular teacher pre- 
paratory program claims to be producing. Observation 
data at this criterion level provide evidence about the 
efficacy of the teacher education program. 



^Schalock, H. D. and Hale, R. Jr. (Eds.) A Compe- 
tency Based. Field Centered Systems Approach to Elementary 
Teacher Education, Vol. II. Final Report for Project No. 
89022, Bureau of Research, Office of Education, U.S . 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 1968. 
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Criterion Level 4 



This criterion level differs from Criterion Level 3 
in that both the teaching context and the range of teach- 
er behavior observed are restricted. The context might 
be a typical micro-teaching context involving a few pupils 
or even peers acting as students. The teacher behavior 
observed would be restricted to a few categories in the 
cognitive or in the affective domain. 

This criterion lies in the intermediate range, but 
it inspires very modest confidence and cannot be con- 
strued as an adequate basis for per forma nee -based certi- 
fication. Rather, its utility lies in providing feed- 
back about the efficacy of particular segments of the 
teacher education program and in providing diagnostic 
feedback to students about their own progress. It 
tells whether a student has acquired certain behaviors 
or skills and whether he can integrate these skills 
under specially arranged teaching conditions. 

Criterion Level 5 

This criterion level differs from Criterion Level 4 
in that the teacher need not perforin before live students 
(simulated students would be satisfactory) . He must, 
however, be able to produce or show in his behavior at 
least one teaching skill, e.g., probing. 

This criterion inspires virtually no confidence as 
a criterion for performance-based certification, but it 
is very useful for providing information about the effi- 
cacy of training materials or subcomponents of instruc- 
tional modules or of courses, its "goodness" as a cri- 
terion depends in substantial part on the extent to which 
the skill being assessed can be shown to be a skill asso- 
ciated with pupil performance outcomes as established 
either by research or by use of data obtained in using 
the higher order criteria noted above. 

Criterion Level 6 

This level differs from Criterion Level 5 in that 
the teacher need not engage in producing a performance, 
but rather, only show that he understands some behavior, 
concept, or principle germane to teaching. Within this 
criterion several levels of "understanding" can un- 
doubtedly be identified. These levels of understanding 
can be operationalized by varying the kinds of problems 
the teacher is asked to respond to in accord with some 
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type of taxonomy, such as Bloom's. 2 Like Criterion Le- 
vel 5, the utility of this criterion is primarily to 
provide data about the efficacy of particular program 
components within teacher education. Similarly, its 
"goodness" as a criterion level depends largely on the 
extent to which knowledge of particular behaviors, con- 
cepts, or principles may ultimately be shown to be use 1 - 
ful in predicting attainment of one or more of the high- 
er criterion levels. 

Criterion Level 6 is concerned with the effects of a 
training program on improvements in teacher knowledges and 
understandings. Criterion Levels 5 and 4 are concerned with 
the effects of teacher training on improvement in pedagogic 
skills under laboratory or simplified training conditions. 
Criterion Level 3 addresses itself to the effects of training 
on a teacher's behavior under actual classroom conditions. 

The concept of pupil change as a criterion of teacher effec- 
tiveness is introduced at Criterion Levels 2 and 1. Criter- 
ion Level 2 is concerned with changes in pupil behavior that 
can be effected in a relatively short time period (one or two 
weeks) and under actual classroom conditions. Criterion Level 
1^ is concerned with the long range effects of teacher behavior 
on changes in pupil achievement and well-being. 

There are fundamental differences between Criterion 
Levels 6 through 3, and Criterion Levels 2 and 1. Criterion 
Levels 6 through 3 focus directly on the impact of training 
on teacher behavior. Criterion Levels 2 and 1 are concerned 
with both the effects of training programs on teacher be- 
havior and with the effects of teacher behavior on pupil per- 
formance . 

Because teacher educators accept responsibility for the 
preparation of educational personnel whose performance under 
actual classroom conditions results in desired changes in 
pupil behavior, some teacher educators argue that Criterion 
Levels 1 and 2 are the most appropriate levels for assessing 
the effectiveness of training programs. (See, for example. 
Chapter 6 for a discussion by Schalock of the use of pupil 
change as the criterion for assessing the effectiveness of 
trainees and teacher training programs.) The emphasis on 
pupil change in criterion Levels 1 and 2, therefore, equates 
accountability in teacher education with school accountabil- 
ity. Teacher education, however, does not address itself 



5 

^Bloom, B. S. (Ed.) Taxonomy of Educational Objectives. 
Handbook I: Cognitive Domain. New Yorks David McKay Com- 

pany, 1956. 
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directly to the modification of pupil behavior. It is uncer- 
tain, therefore, whether measures of school accountability are 
appropriate measures of the effectiveness of teacher education 
programs. On the other hand, teacher education does accept 
responsibility for the modification of teacher behavior. 
Training programs should, therefore, be held accountable for 
changing teacher behavior. 

The most appropriate criterion level for accountability 
in teacher education is Criterion Level 3, i.e., demonstra- 
tions of change in teacher competency under" actual classroom 
conditions. Moreover, the evaluation of individual trainees 
at Criterion Level 3 provides the evidence for competency- 
based certification at the entry and permanent certification 
levels. ^ The use of Criterion Level 3 to evaluate the effec- 
tiveness of teacher education programs and to evaluate the 
competencies of individual trainees for certification inte- 
grates the objectives of the teacher education programs with 
the requirements for professional service in the classroom. 

It is important, therefore, that teacher education introduce 
evaluation procedures at Criterion Level 3 to measure 
the degree of mastery attained by personnel in the program. 
Unfortunately, few inservice or preservice programs have 
carefully articulated the competencies to be acquired, nor 
does teacher education possess the necessary instruments to 
measure change in specific competencies. For these reasons, 
evaluations of the effectiveness of programs have relied 
almost exclusively upon subjective appraisals of. quality by 
students (teachers) participating in the programs. Clearly, 
teacher education must adopt a more rigorous approach to 
the definition and evaluation of its training curricula. 

Although Criterion Level 3 carries the major weight in 
competency-based teacher education and certification, Criter- 
ion Level 1 is the major criterion for assessing the validity 
of the competencies which comprise the teacher education cur- 
riculum. Assessing the validity of the curriculum is a re- 
search function. In this sense, the research criterion 
(Criterion Level 1) monitoring the selection of teacher com- 
petencies is distinct from the accountability criterion 
(Criterion Level 3) monitoring the effectiveness of the train- 
ing program. 



See also DeVault in Chapter 4, for a statement identi- 
fying three competency levels for certification and Turner, 
Chapter 8, for an extension of per forma nee -based certifica- 
tion to master-supervisory teachers. 
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2 . v/hat steps must be taken to assure the validity of teacher 
education curricula ? 

A valid teacher education curriculum provides for the 
acquisition of teacher competencies with demonstrated capacity 
to effect changes in pupil behavior. The validity of the 
teacher education curriculum can only be established through 
research which relates teacher behavior to pupil behavior. 

Three conditions must be present before the content of a 
teacher education curriculum can be validated: a) the train- 

ing program must provide evidence of teacher growth in speci- 
fied competencies ; b) the school system must provide evidence 
of pupil progress in the attainment of specific educational 
objectives; and c) a research design must be developed to 
study the relationship between the two sets of measures, if 
either set of measures is missing, it is impossible to carry 
out the research essential to establish the validity of the 
teacher education curriculum. 

At the present time the lack of specificity about the 
competencies included in the teacher education curriculum 
and the lack of measures to establish degrees of teacher com- 
petency preclude consideration of the relationship between 
the effects of teacher training and change in pupil behavior. 
It is essential, therefore, that teacher educators concen- 
trate on the development of measures of teacher competency 
and contribute to the development of measures of school effec- 
tiveness. Unless such measures are developed, Vie validity 
of teacher education curricula will remain unknown. 

3 . In the absence of studies relating teacher behavior to 
school effectiveness, how are the competencies that com- 
prise teacher education curricula to be identified? 

Although the number of studies examining the relation- 
ship between teacher behavior and school effectiveness is 
small, some studies have been conducted and these offer a use- 
ful starting point. 4 In addition, specific concepts and 
skills may be identified by examining the research and theory 
of the behavioral and social sciences, by examining the con- 
tent and skill emphases of specific school curricula, and by 
conducting inquiries of master teachers and teacher trainers. 



4 See, for example, Rosenshine, B. and Furst, N. "Re- 
search on Teacher Performance Criteria," in Smith, B. 0. (Ed.) 
Research in Teacher Education . Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: 
Prentice-Ha 11 , 1971. 
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The important point here is that the knowledges and skills 
identified must be made explicit. In addition, mastery of the 
curriculum to a specified level of expertise must also be made 
explicit and confirmed with appropriate instruments. 

4. Assuming the identification of a competency-based teacher 
education curriculum, what conditions are necessary in 
order to facilitate its mastery ? 

Four conditions must be met in order to facilitate the 
acquisition of specified teacher competencies: a) the devel- 

opment of measures to ascertain the degree of mastery acquir- 
ed; b) the development of instructional or training materials 
to guide the study and practice of particular competencies; 
c) the development of opportunities to study and practice with 
little delay in the evaluation of performance; and d) the 
development of incentives to motivate the acquisition of know- 
ledges and skills. Each of these conditions is discussed 
below. 

a . Measures of Competency 

The significance of measures of competency in the evalu- 
ation of teacher education programs has already been discus- 
sed. In addition, the role of measures of teacher behavior 
in studies relating teacher competencies to pupil performance 
has also been discussed. It is important to note here that 
measures of specific competencies must establish degrees of 
expertise in order to serve as standards of attainment for 
teachers in the program. These standards would enable both 
teachers and teacher trainers to determine the need for addi- 
tional study or practice in order to attain specified levels 
of mastery. By establishing levels of expertise, measures 
of competency tend to motivate higher levels of performance. 

As incentives, as yardsticks for training, and as tools for 
research, measures of teacher competency are indispensable 
elements of the teacher education program. 

b. Instructional Materials 

The efficiency with which specific knowledges and skills 
can be acquired is a function of the effective integration of 
both human and material instructional resources. Teacher 
trainers are handicapped without instructional materials. 
Instructional materials can give concepts concrete meanings, 
they can display skills in different settings at various 
levels of expertise, they may be independent of the level of 
knowledge or level of skill of the teacher trainer, and they 
can be field tested to assure their utility. The development 
of instructional materials to facilitate the acquisition of 
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teacher competencies is essential to an effective program of 
teacher education. 
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c • Opportunities for Practice 

A third condition for the development of competencies is 
provision for study and practice under supervision, in this 
regard the teacher trainer has a number of critical functions: 
1) to participate with other teacher trainers in designing 
the teacher education curriculum? 2) to acquire and maintain 
an adequate supply of instructional or training materials? 

3) to acquire and maintain instructional equipment, e.g., 
audio-visual equipment? 4) to direct trainees to appropriate 
materials and equipment for the study or practice of specific 
knowledges and skills? 5) to provide a model for behavior? 

6) to administer measures of competency in order to determine 
the need for additional study or practice? 7) to report to the 
trainee the results of systematic assessment in order to re- 
commend additional study and practice or to recommend the 
acquisition of new knowledges or skills? and 8) to partici- 
pate in the evaluation of teacher education programs and the 
field testing of instructional materials or equipment. 

The various roles of the teacher trainer clearly estab- 
lish the need for a highly trained clinical instructor. Al- 
though e?<:h of the roles is important, the training and eval- 
uation functions implied by items 4, 6, and 7 are probably 
the most critical for effective instruction. The need to 
maintain instructional materials and equipment suggests the 
desirability of a teacher education laboratory, in addition, 
opportunities to practice at Criterion Level 3 will require 
access to live pupils. Obviously the teacher training program 
will need to develop organizational structures and facilities 
to coordinate trainers, materials, equipment, pupils, and 
trainees, it seems reasonable to suggest that these organi- 
zational structures and facilities will have to take into 
account the opportunities and limitations unique to each 
local situation. 

d • Incentives for Learning 

The major difference in the design of training programs 
for inservice and preservice teachers is the matter of in- 
centives. Preservice teachers are motivated by the need to 
acquire certification in order to seek employment. Inservice 
teachers are employed, although large numbers of inservice 
teachers are motivated by the need to obtain continuing or 
permanent certification in order to maintain their positions. 
The problem of motivating staff development is most acute 
for the majority of the nation's two million experienced 
teachers who require no further certification to hold their 




jobs. An effort must be made, therefore, to develop incen- 
tive systems for experienced educational personnel. Unless 
these incentive systems are developed, it is unlikely that 
fully certified teachers will seriously engage themselves in 
programs of inservice training. 

5 . If certification requirements are the major incentives 
for preservice and relatively inexperienced inservice 
personnel, is it possible to introduce additional certi - 
fication requirements for more experienced personnel ? 

It is doubtful whether additional certification require- 
ments can be introduced for senior educational personnel. 
Teacher unions are unlikely to agree to the introduction of 
additional certification procedures which would threaten the 
job security of the majority of their members. It is possi- 
ble, however, to introduce certification which would not 
affect job security but which would have direct impact on * 
senior educational personnel. Such certification would need 
to identify the bearer with a special expertise and entitle 
him to special salary increments. If experienced personnel 
can acquire new status and additional income through special 
certification as "master-level teachers" or teacher trainers, 
such certification would be an effective incentive for staff 
development. 

For several reasons, new certification for master-level 
teachers or teacher trainers is best introduced on a national 
scale outside the legal framework of state certification. 
First, establishing special certification on a national level 
could be initiated immediately without modification in each 
state's legal certification procedures . Second, special 
"extra-legal" status permits experimentation with competency- 
based certification without tampering with legal certification 
procedures. Finally, special national certification could 
assure uniform standards of excellence by establishing Educa- 
tional Specialty Boards to govern the certification process. 
These boards would consist of distinguished scholars, educa- 
tors, school board members, representatives of professional 
teacher associations, representatives of civil rights organi- 
zations, and other prominent citizens. The development of 
Educational Specialty Boards would exercise great influence 
on the establishment of high standards of teacher competence 
in the public interest.^ 



5 For additional discussion of Educational Specialty 
Boards, see M. Lieberman, Appendix B? and also The Future of 
Public Education. Chicago; University of Chicago Press, 1960 
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6. What other incentives might be introduced? 

Other incentives are clearly necessary for certified per- 
sonnel who are not at the "master-level teacher" or teacher 
trainer level. Some effective incentives for fully certified 
personnel includes a) staff development programs to meet 
immediate teacher needs; b) released time for inservice train- 
ing; c) elimination or reduction of other direct training costs; 
d) salary increments associated with post-certification train- 
ing; and e) the introduction of group "profit sharing" for 
efficient or highly effective school performance, that is, 
"performance contracting" with inservice personnel. The eli- 
mination of pay raises, threatened salary reduction, or threat- 
ened job loss are unlikely to prove useful incentives. In 
periods of teacher shortage such threats are idle; in periods 
of teacher surplus such threats invite union protest and de- 
fensive action, weaken s'. morale, and create tense school- 
community management-labor relationships. 

7 . Are incentives the only factor differentiating in-service 
from Preservice teacher education? 

Although the need to introduce incentives for fully cer- 
tified personnel appears to be the major factor differentia- 
ting inservice from preservice teacher education, it is not 
the only factor. In a given period of time, only a specified 
level of expertise in a limited range of knowledge and skill 
can be developed. The objective of inservice education is to 
build upon existing knowledges and skills and to encourage the 
development of new knowledges and skills. Inservice education, 
therefore, differs from preservice education in the range of 
knowledges and skills encompassed by the training program and 
in the levels of mastery anticipated. Accordingly, the scope 
of instructional materials and measures of competency will 
also differ. 

8. What program development priorities are imoiled by the 
preceding discussion? 

The major need of preservice and inservice teacher educa- 
tion is the identification of teacher competencies associated 
with the attainment of educational goals. Unless teacher edu- 
cation can determine which teacher competencies are related 
to which instructional objectives (and under what conditions), 
investment in teacher training is speculative. It is impera- 
tive, therefore, that a major research effort be undertaken 
to identify the competencies associated with criteria of 
school effectiveness. 

Although teacher education cannot be postponed until the 
requisite research has been conducted, new program development 
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in teacher education should emphasize procedures and products 
that are compatible with research needs* The primary require- 
ment for both training and research is the definition of 
teacher competencies. Accordingly, program development in 
teacher education must be directed towards the operational 
definition of the training curriculum. 

Operationally, teacher education curricula are defined 
by measuring instruments and instructional materials. Des- 
pite their limitations, tests and textbooks — measurements and 
materials — have traditionally served to make concrete the 
objectives and procedures of educational programs. Teacher 
education is no exception. The development of instruments to 
identify beginning, experienced, and master levels of teacher 
competency, and the development of compatible instructional 
materials to define the elements of teacher education curri- 
cula are the highest priorities for teacher education train- 
ing and research. 

In addition to rigorous operational definition of the 
teacher education program, inservice teacher education must 
develop incentives for experienced teachers who no longer 
require certification to maintain their jobs. The develop- 
ment of special competency-based certification for master- 
level teachers or teacher trainers is, therefore, a high 
priority for inservice teacher education. Such "extra-lega 1" 
competency-based certification for master-level teachers not 
only establishes career incentives for teacher training, but 
also serves the instrumentation needs of teacher behavior 
research at superior levels of knowledge and skill. 

An additional need lor both preservice and inservice 
training is the provision of opportunities to practice under 
supervision, with little delay in the evaluation of perfor- 
mance. Opportunities to practice will require access to in- 
structional materials and, frequently, pupils. The evalua- 
tion of performance would be facilitated by audio and video- 
tape recordings. A training laboratory to house instructional 
materials and equipment would seem desirable. 

As noted earlier, there are several criterion levels to guide 
observation of the trainee's performance. During training, 
assessments of performance could be made under simulated con- 
ditions (Criterion Levels 5 and 4) . At the conclusion of a 
training period, assessment of competencies should be made in 
actual classroom settings (Criterion Level 3) . The location 
of the laboratory in a university setting would be compatible 
with the observational requirements of Criterion Levels 5 and 
4, but would not easily accommodate the need for assessment 
at Criterion Level 3. (Universities would need to make addi- 
tional provision for the observation and recording of student 
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performance in the actual classroom setting.) Conversely, 
the location of an observational facility in a school set- 
ting would easily accommodate Criterion Level 3, but the cost 
of the laboratory facility would have tc be justified in 
terms of the number of students under observation at Criterion 
Levels 5 and 4. 

The decision to locate a laboratory in a university or 
school, therefore, needs to take into account at least two 
factors: maximizing the number of praservice and inservice 

students having access to the facility, thereby reducing lab- 
oratory costs per trainee? and Maximizing opportunities for 
practice under actual conditions,, thereby minimizing the dis- 
continuity between performance assessed at Criterion Level 4 
and performance assessed at Criterion Level 3. It would be 
useful to encourage schools and universities to develop proto- 
types for laboratory installations to reflect a number of 
solutions to this cost/effectiveness problem. 

9. in what ways cah the elements of an effective competency- 
based teacher education program be organized to reflect 
the strengths of 3.ocal settings ? 

The major elements of a competency-based teacher educa- 
tion program include trainers, trainees, pupils, instructional 
materials, measures of competency, and evaluation procedures- 
Specifically, the training program will need to provide for: 

1) installation of audiotape and videotape facilities 
to record demonstrations of pedagogic skills under 
simulated and real instruction settings (a training 
laboratory) ? 

2) use of materials for training teachers in the diag- 
nosis and interpretation of pupil behavior? 

3) use of materials for skill training? 

4) access to, and involvement of, teacher trainers 
skilled in observing and evaluating teacher competen- 
cies ; 

5) access to school pupils? 

6) access to advanced work in subject or specialized 
fields ? 

7) development of evaluation procedures, relating assess- 
ments of laboratory-based knowledges and skills to 
measures of competency in the classroom (Criterion 
Level 3) ? 
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access to and use of instruments and devices for com- 
petency-based certification at Criterion Level 3. 



The organization of these elements must reflect the opp- 
ortunities and constraints — the strengths and limitations of 
the local situation. Accordingly, the particular structure 
or facility for "housing" the essential elements of the teach- 
er education program should be left to local discretion. 

This is not to suggest the desirability or expectation of 
hundreds of variations in structure nor is it to suggest that 
federally-funded programs ignore Federal guidelines.* It is, 
rather, to suggest that administrative or organizational 
structures must be valid for the setting and population served. 
In this sense, organizational structures should be "contex- 
tually valid." In addition, laboratory facilities for train- 
ing must be justified by the development of competent educa- 
tional personnel as defined by Criterion Levels 5, 4, and 3. 

The location and installation of laboratory facilities, there- 
fore, must be cost/effective. 

In all likelihood several major organizational structures 
will emerge to reflect the strengths of local organizations 
and satisfy cost/effectiveness criteria. These structures 
will draw upon the personnel and material resources of state 
education departments, universities, school systems, commu- 
nity agencies, and industrial organizations in local areas. 

In addition, the structures will necessarily take into account 
the number of trainees to be served, trainee costs associated 
with access to the program, and institutional costs associated 
with program maintenance. 

Four types of organizations which seem sensitive to con- 
siderations of cost/effectiveness and local resources are 
identified below. ^ The first three are described in greater 
detail in Committee papers . 



^Federal guidelines, however, might be written to en- 
courage the pooling of Federal resources in order to facili- 
tate program development more responsive to local needs. This 
issue is discussed in more detail by C. Stewart in Chapter 7. 

^Additional descriptions of organizational structures are 
contained in the Models for Elementary Teacher Education. See, 
for example, Florida State University’s portal school ; Michi- 
gan State University’s clinical school network ? Syracuse Uni- 
versity's teaching centers , located in the public schools? 
Teachers College’s inquiry school ? University of Pittsburgh's 
clinical settings ? University of Toledo’s multi-unit elemen- 
tary school ? in Burdin, J. and Lanzillotti, K., op. cit . 
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Organization 1. Statewide Consor tium of Centers. This 

type of organization has been described in detail by Schalock 
(Chapter 6) . It is characterized by a central coordinating 
agency, typically a state department of education or agency 
of the state department. The agency coordinates a number of 
regional centers, involving public schools and one or more 
universities, supported on a cost sharing basis. Under this 
type of organization, instruction and certification procedures 
would occur in regional centers, while support services would 
be coordinated by the central agency. A substantial strength 
of the organizational scheme is that the state department, the 
certifying agency, plays an intrinsic and important role. By 
assuming a state-wide focus, the model both recognizes the 
state as the primary political entity in the financing, pre- 
paration, and certification of teachers and attempts to deal 
directly and realistically at a state and individual program 
level with matters such as program development and implemen- 
tation, coordination, certification, and resource management. 
Although the structure is applicable to all states, it is 
probably best suited to states in predominantly rural regions 
which have universities located around the state in small 
urban areas. In any circumstances, a strong, active state 
department is required. 

Of special significance in the proposed plan is the com- 
mitment to level 2 criteria for purposes of initial certifi- 
cation (demonstrated ability to bring about desired short-term 
learning outcomes in children under regular teaching condi- 
tions) and level 1 criteria for permanent certification (dem 
onstrated ability to bring about desired, long-term learning 
outcomes in children under regular teaching conditions) • In 
addition, the model strongly emphasizes the need to establish 
teacher education on a sound empirical base. The model also 
attempts to incorporate the ideals of a program that is stud- 
ent oriented, personalized, and open to input from a broad, 
representational decision making base. 

Organization 2. The University Center . This type of 
center has been described by DeVault (Chapter 4). It is 
characterized by the presence of a university which coalesces 
with a number of school systems. Although the center result- 
ing from this coalition is not necessarily based directly in 
the university, the university is the dominant agency and 
would be expected to play the key leadership role in the dev- 
elopment and support of the center. This organization is best 
suited to universities which have by tradition held a strong 
service orientation to the state and to their locales, e.g., 
the mixed urban-rural areas of the Midwest. 

DeVault describes the Competency-Based Program Center as 
a context, for the implementation of teacher education in both 




the university and the public schools. The coordination of 
interinstitutional cooperation is the responsibility of an 
administrative unit called a Training Complex. The develop- 
ment, coordination, and implementation of instructional as- 
pects of the teacher education program is a function of the 
university. 

The heart of the university-based center is the organi- 
zational structure of an Elementary Teacher Education Model. 
This structure is hypothesized to serve equally well for 
secondary and elementary education programs. The structure 
requires the broad support of interinstitutional cooperation. 
The model is predicated on the feasibility of a heavily med- 
iated instructional program and requires staff in both the 
university and the public schools willing to explore and 
implement new roles. 

DeVault refers to the need for coordination of material 
development through a systems approach. This approach empha- 
sizes a careful study of needs and development strategies, 
including cost/effectiveness and cost/benefit data, and care- 
ful attention to assessment of the continued effectiveness of 
materials within th<i Competency-Based Program and Centers. 



Organization 3. The School Training Center . Th is type 
of organization has been described by Rosner (Chapter 5) . it 
is characterized by a set of exemplary public schools, each 
of which has extended capability for training personnel and 
conducting inservice programs. In this organizational frame- 
work the schools are committed to a training function and 
share with the university responsibility for the preservice 
and inservice education program. 



The governance of the program is the responsibility of 
a parity board including representatives of the university, 
the schools, professional teacher association, and community 
agencies. The location of laboratory training centers in 
both the school ar.d the university facilitates the acquisition 
of teacher competencies at Criterion Level 3. 9 



See S. Cohen, Chapter 3,, for a discussion of the gover- 
nance of a Training Complex. 

9 See also R. Turner, Chapter 8, for a discussion of uni- 
versity and field based laboratories in preservice and in- 
service programs. 
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The emphasis on developing schools with exemplary curri- 
cula is intended to relate the resources of teacher training 
institutions to the instructional needs of pupils in inner- 
city schools. This organization is probably best suited to 
major urban areas in which there are many large schools easily 
accessible to both preservice and inservice teachers. 

Organization 4, The Tech no logy -Based Individual Study 
Center , This type of organization has not been described in 
Committee papers. The Committee has discussed the key fea- 
tures of such centers and believes that the technological cap- 
ability to support them exists. There would be a need for a 
special study and planning group involving personnel from the 
electronics and communications industries as well as school 
and university personnel to further develop the technology 
center idea. 

The technology-based center should serve two functions. 
First, it should make quality training programs available to 
individual teachers and small groups in areas with remote 
schools, such as the Mountain States and the Great Plains. 
Second, it should serve as an important shared resource for 
other types of centers in more heavily populated areas. Al- 
though each such center would be expected to vary somewhat, 
several key features would appear in each with greater or 
lesser emphasis according to circumstances. 

A. A telecommunications network . The network would con- 
sist of a closed circuit or microwave television system to- 
gether with telephone connections so that both transmission 
and feedback could occur. Such a network would probably work 
best as a shared resource of several centers so that each 
could transmit or receive special instructional programs ac- 
cording to its own resources . As a device to aid in the in- 
struction of individual teachers, the network would probably 
focus on transmission with limited telephone feedback since 
the cost of line rentals for extended sender-receiver inter- 
actions may be prohibitive. 

B. Instruction by correspondence . The use of correspon- 
dence for instructional purposes is probably far below full 
potential in teacher education programs. A major advantage 
of appropriately developed and packaged instructional mater- 
ials is that they can form the core of a program for indivi- 
dual teachers through correspondence. Correspondence study 
coupled with television transmission capabilities from the 
center may enhance the potential of each type of medium while 
preserving relatively low costs. In most instances, the costs 
of television receiving equipment and the video tape recording 
and playback equipment required for training are within the 
capabilities of individual school systems and, indeed, already 
exist in many. 
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C. Shared time computer assisted instruction . The 
feasibility of CAI for instruction and training teachers de- 
pends on individual schools and systems being able to use 
terminals regularly with pupils as well as with teachers. For 
example, the capability of the Plato system at the University 
of Illinois extends both to teachers and to pupils. By parti- 
cipating in a larger system on a shared time basis, a techno- 
logical training center would be responsible primarily for 
assuring the presence on the computer of needed instructional 
materials and for managing communications and instructional 
costs. The cost of capital investment in computer hardware 
could be largely avoided by the center, which would rent the 
hardware on a shared time basis. 

D. On-line, real-time computer monitoring of instruction . 
A forthcoming development in computer utilization lies in the 
use of small, inexpensive real-time computers which are con- 
nected on-line to classrooms, one method of using this type 
of system is to code the behavior of the teacher in the class- 
room as it occurs, transmit it to the computer for virtually 
instant analysis, and transmit the analyzed behavior back to 
the teacher so that he or she has continuous feedback about 
his own instruction. A second method is to transmit the 
events in the classroom by television or by telephone (audio 
only) to the center, where they are coded and, after immedi- 
ate computer analysis, returned to the teacher where they may 
be continuously displayed by oscilloscope. Either of these 
methods permits precise training of teachers since feedback 
can be delivered on an almost instantaneous basis. The second 
method has the advantage of being able to employ coders in a 
central location from which many classrooms can be observed 

on a time-sampling basis. 

The central advantage to a system of this type is that 
it has the capability to eliminate the direct supervision of 
teachers in training and replace it with a more effective 
method of changing teacher classroom behavior at Criterion 
Level 3. its disadvantage is that the classrooms in which 
supervision is to occur must be properly equipped for trans- 
mitting behavior data and transmission lines to these rooms 
must be rented. ^ 



Although the over-all costs of establishing a techno- 
logy-based individual study center cannot be determined with- 
out a special ^planning study, the cost data developed in con- 
junction ^with the Wisconsin Elementary Teacher Education Pro- 
ject suggests tha^t the development and maintenance of a single 
center might require between $1M and $2 m per year over a five 
year period. See Wisconsin Elementary Teacher Education pro- 
ject Feasibility Study; Pricing and Economic Analysis, Vol. 
VI_. Madison, Wisconsin: University of Wisconsin, January, 

1970. I 
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10 * In what ways do the program development priorities iden- 
tified above relate to the purpose of Task Force ' 72 and 

CNPPTE ? 

As indicated in the introductory section, the Committee 
and Task Force ' 72 were asked to make recommendations con- 
cerning the future development of protocol and training mat- 
erials, training complexes, performance-based certification, 
and the Elementary Models. The program development priori- 
ties discussed above include instrument development, instruc- 
tional materials development, contextually valid organiza- 
tional structures, cost/effective laboratory facilities for 
training, and incentives for inservice personnel. The dis- 
cussion also notes that program development for training must 
be compatible with requirements for research. Accordingly, 
the priority assigned to instrument development at Criterion 
Level 3 is compatible with competency -based certification. 
Similarly, the emphasis on instructional materials is con- 
gruent with the development of protocol and training materials. 
The requirement that program development for instructional 
materials be consistent with instrument development establish- 
es the necessary articulation between competency-based teacher 
education and competency-based teacher certification. Estab- 
lishing incentives for experienced inservice personnel is an 
operational extension of competency-based certification to 
emphasize the highest levels of knowledge and skill avail- 
able to the field. 

Although the Committee* s emphasis on instruments, mater- 
ials, and incentives is completely compatible with the con- 
cept of the performance base and protocol and training mater- 
ials, the Committee regards the "training complex" as a gene- 
ric term for a contextually valid organizational structure 
with cost/effective laboratory facilities for competency- 
based teacher education and certification. Accordingly, the 
Committee tends to deemphasize the concept of "neutral ground" 

and emphasizes instead the concept of "contextual validity" 

organizational structure to reflect the opportunities and 
strengths of the local setting. Finally, the emphasis in the 
Elementary Models on modular instructional units, evaluation 
of student performance against specific mastery criteria, and 
the systematic integration of training and research for con- 
tinuous curriculum renewal is reflected in the Committee's 
stress on teacher behavior research, the emphasis on program 
development to facilitate both training and research, and the 
priority accorded operational definitions of teacher competen- 
cies for training and certification. The Elementary Models 
also provide descriptions of organizational structures which 
may be "contextually valid" for teacher training. 
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11. What Program development sequence is implied by these 
priorities? 

It is clear from the preceding discussion that the imme- 
diate needs of both training and research are served best by 
the development of instruments and instructional materials. 
Because competency -based certification is completely dependent 
upon instruments to assess knowledges and skills at both the 
preservice and inservice levels# instrument development for 
certification purposes must be initiated immediately. More- 
over, because the development of Educational Specialty Boards 
for highly skilled and experienced teachers or teacher train- 
ers offers an essential incentive for inservice teacher educa- 
tion, instrument development for competency-based certifica- 
tion at the highest level of knowledge and skill should also 
be initiated immediately. 

As mvch as competency-based certification is dependent 
upon instiuments, competency-based training is dependent upon 
instructional materials. Efficient and effective training 
cannot be instituted until the knowledges and skills that com- 
prise the training program are defined. It is essential, 
therefore, that the protocol and training materials programs 
already underway be maintained. However, instructional mater- 
ials development must be closely related to the development 
of instruments. They should, in fact, be developed simultan- 
eously or at least derive from the same set of knowledge and 
skill specifications. In this manner training and certifica- 
tion reinforce and support one another. 

The development of a modest supply of field tested instru- 
ctional materials will probably require a period of two to 
three years. For this reason the installation of training 
laboratories should proceed slowly, with more time allotted to 
planning and development than is usually available. The imme- 
diate need in establishing training laboratories is not for 
full-scale training operations but for the design of cost/ 
effective laboratory prototypes and the development of a var- 
iety of contextually valid organizational structures. These 
laboratory prototypes and structures would serve as models for 
other institutions in similar settings. In addition, they 
would serve as field testing centers for materials and instru- 
ment development, for pilot projects in competency-based cer- 
tification, and for development as examining centers for the 
Educational Specialty Boards. 

12 . In what wavs do the Program development priorities relate 
to priorities established in the Office of Education and 
the Bureau of Educational Personnel Development ? 

The program priorities established by the Office of Edu- 
cation for the Bureau of Educational Personnel Development 
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include: a) the improvement of the quality of educational 

personnel available to children and youth from low-income, 
racially and culturally isolated populations; b) the improve- 
ment of educational personnel serving the needs of handicapped 
children; and c) the improvement of educational personnel 
serving the needs of children between the ages of three and 
nine. 

In addition to these general program priorities, speci- 
fic BE PD program objectives include: a) the development of 

a career ladder in teaching which includes paraprofessional 
personnel; b) the introduction of an undergraduate teacher pre- 
paration program with emphasis on the integration of the lib- 
eral arts and professional education; c) the improvement of 
inservice education through the establishment of teacher cen- 
ters; and d) the development of alternative training programs 
with the emphasis on innovation. 

CNPPTE program development priorities appear to be com- 
patible with the program objectives and priorities of the 
Office of Education and BEPD. CNPPTE strongly advocates pro- 
gram development to establish the conditions essential to 
competency-based teacher education and certification. The 
development of instruments, instructional materials, labora- 
tory facilities for training, and incentives for inservi-ce 
teachers offers an opportunity for a major test of the hypo- 
thesis that competency-based teacher education and certifica- 
tion will improve the preparation of educational personnel at 
the paraprofessional, preservice, and inservice levels. Fur- 
ther, within the framework of the general program development 
strategy, specific program development priorities are estab- 
lished addressed to the needs of tow income, racially and 
culturally isolated preschool, elementary, and secondary 
school pupils. These priorities include establishing labor- 
atory training facilities in depressed areas, proposing instru- 
ment and material development for bilingual teachers, and 
encouraging the location of mas ter -level teachers or teacher 
trainers in ghetto schools by salary incentives for Board cer- 
tified personnel. Other instances of compatibility with OE 
and BEPD priorities are included in the five year program de- 
velopment plan presented in the next section. 





CHAPTER 2 



RECOMMENDATIONS FOR COMPETENCY-BASED 
TEACHER EDUCATION AND CERTIFICATION 



The Committee on National Program Priorities in Teacher 
Education recommends a major test of the power of competency— 
based teacher education to improve the performance of educa- 
tional personnel in the nation's schools. To implement this 
recommendation, an integrated program development effort must 
be undertaken* The elements of this program includes 

a) a committee for program planning and coordination? 

b) training laboratories for educational personnel? 

c) instructional materials for concept and skill attain- 
ment ? 

d) instruments to define competencies in actual class- 
room settings? and 

e) career development for master-level teachers and 
teacher trainers* 



The elements of the program are described in greater 
detail in the following sections* Tables 1-5 present costs 
associated with the five year development plan. 1 

Program Planning 

The creation of a committee on program planning and coor- 



The Committee wishes to be on record as recommending a 
full-scale research effort to investigate the relationships 
between teacher competencies and the attainment of school 
objectives. The recommendations contained in this report pro- 
vide essential elements for this research program and under- 
score the interdependence of training and research. No attempt 
has been made, however, to define the scope of research or 
to estimate the research budget. 
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